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229) had not the translator stated on page 161 " that she had preserved 
at all hazards the measure and movement of the originals, the lines of 
■widely varying length, the long-sustained and strangely distributed 
lines." After a careful examination of Miss Preston's versions and com- 
parison with the originals, we do not think that they convey a very 
exact idea of the originals. There is a modern air about her versions, 
and they are full of phrases and thoughts entirely foreign to the spirit 
of old Provencal poetry. In her desire to keep the form of the originals 
she has sacrificed the contents. She admits herself (p. 161), " that 
some of these versions at least should rather be called paraphrases." 
Our space will not permit us to notice in detail any examples where 
the contents have been thus sacrificed to the form. We cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from calling attention to the version of Guiraut de Borneil's 
beautiful alba, on page 227. The translation is not only marred by one 
or two mistakes arising from an insufficient acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, but the entire idea of the original is arbitrarily changed. In the 
Frovencal the vigilant friend awakes the happy lover who is tarrying 
too long with his mistress. In Miss Preston's version the disconsolate 
lover addresses the whole poem to his mistress from without her man- 
sion ! 

In regard to the remarks which accompany the versions, they show 
that the writer is unfamiliar not only with the latest works on the subject 
but even with such standard ones as Diaz's "Leben und Werke der Trou- 
badours " and " Poesie der Troubadours." An acquaintance with these 
books would have saved her many mistakes and removed many difficul- 
ties. Most of her information has been taken at second-hand from such 
superficial and antiquated works as Sismondi's " Literature of the South 
of Europe," and Millot's " Historie des Troubadours." Since then vast 
advances have been made in this study, and many of the sources accepted 
without question by these writers have long ago been proved utterly 
unreliable. This is notably the case with the often-cited Tehan de 
Nostre Dame (Nostradamus), who has been shown to be a silly forger. 

The concluding article is a pleasant comparison of Tennyson's " Idylls 
of the King" with their English, and French prototypes, with some 
sensible remarks on the morality of the Arthurian cycle. 



12. — The Farmyard Club of Jotham: An Account of the Families and 
Farms of that Famous Town. By George B. Loring. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. 1876. Large 12mo. pp. 619. 

This book makes us feel anew the force of the quaint saying of 
Cowley, that " if heraldry were guided by reason, a plough in a field 
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arable would be the most noble and ancient arms." The work, how- 
ever 1 , possesses more than a merely agricultural value from its reproduc- 
tion of the spirit of New England rural communities of some thirty 
years ago. The characteristics of those communities and the individ- 
uality of their representative men and women come out clearly in these 
pages and emphasize the lessons of encouragement and warning en- 
forced by the startling growth of great cities. The portrayal of the 
altered conditions of American life within the last half-century and 
of the need of adapting agriculture to them give the book a value 
apart from its ample technical information. In showing how the farmer 
is benefited by his association with the activities of town life and how 
agriculture in New England offers a fair field for both money and brains, 
Dr. Loring certainly suggests good reasons why the sum of all wisdom 
for the young man of the East is not comprised in the words " Go 
West ! " 

An interesting feature of the book is its illustration of the effects of 
the system of land-tenure in the United States upon the social develop- 
ment of the people. The ownership of farms by small proprietors, who 
in England and some parts of the continent would be merely tenants 
of a great landholder, while it has made possible the independence of 
the agricultural class, is connected with political and civil obligations 
which develop their intelligence and public spirit. The New England 
town-meeting illustrates one phase of this development, and the social 
condition of the people, as set forth in this volume, another. While " The 
Farmyard Club of Jotham " has an immediate practical utility from its 
comprehensive and lucid exposition of agricultural matters, its pictures 
of the better life of to-day in our New England towns are of permanent 
value. The story told in the book is a simple one ; there is no pretence 
to anything like an elaborate plot, but the incidents illustrate general 
as well as individual characteristics. Some of the sketches as, for in- 
stance, that of the Old Sexton, have a unique flavor, and all of them 
are evidently studies from life. There is a bit of historic realism which 
carries us back to days when the clergy in New England claimed and 
exercised a sort of patriarchal authority, in the way in which the min- 
ister meddles with the love-affairs of his parishioners. As the life por- 
trayed in these pages has become a thing of the past, and as it exerted 
a formative influence upon the character of our people as we see it 
to-day, there was good reason for delineating that life in connection 
with more practical matters. While appreciating the advantages of the 
old system, the author is fully alive to the benefits of the new ; and it is 
this catholicity of view, this recognition of the need of keeping abreast 
of modern improvement while retaining the better characteristics of 
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early New England life, that makes " The Farmyard Club of Jotham " 
trustworthy as well as entertaining. The numerous illustrations in the 
book by well-known artists add to its value. 



13. — My Winter on the Nile among the Mummies and Moslems. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. Hartford, Conn. : American Publishing 
Company. 1876. 8vo. pp. 477. 

In the Levant. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston : James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1877. 12mo. pp. 391. 

These two books are substantially the record of their author's tour 
through Egypt and the Holy Land. The theme itself is threadbare. 
Mr. Warner confesses that there are enough books on Egypt to dam up 
the Nile, and if that be so, we are sure that there are more than enough 
on Palestine to dam up the Jordan and build a big mole in that Dead 
Sea to which so much of our "living literature" ought to be consigned. 
Yet in the face of so sinister a fact he has made two more books on the 
ancient theme of Benjamin of Tuleda, Sandys, Maundeville, Belzoni, and 
a host of moderns, which are a positive addition to Egyptian and Syrian 
lore, not so much in the way of discovery as in clothing old acquaint- 
ances with the brilliant and charming drapery of his own sunny and 
quick-witted observations. It is evidently not possible for Mr. Warner 
to write a dull book. His pages are redolent of high spirits and abound 
in good-nature and in keen, incisive criticisms of men and countries. We 
miss, indeed, the repose and mellow ripeness of Kinglake's " Eothen," 
and of his subtler flashes of poetic genius in description, as when, for in- 
stance, ho speaks of Damascus as "lying down with her lips to her 
rivers to drink therefrom verdure and life forever." Nor is there absent 
from these books a certain restlessness and unripeness of temper, partly 
American, which are clearly defects as measured by the artistic pose 
and rest of books like "Eothen" or Warburton's " Crescent and Cross." 
If we add to this an occasional coining of questionable words like "rail- 
wayed," " canaled," and a straining after effect, especially in the direc- 
tion of the humorous, as though he were under bond and contract to 
convert his readers into chronic laughers, or possibly because of an in- 
bred drollery which is always pushing him into a merriment before 
sober things, such as Dickens shows in his "Notes on Italy," we reach 
the limit of his literary offences. The exaggerations of style, a shade 
too hortatory in places, and his over-statements, such as saying that 
" the people round Prestum appear to have had all their bones shaken 
out of them by fever and ague," or that "some Sicily oranges were sour 
enough to flavor the sea he sailed over," are evidently the fruits of the 
same temper. 



